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SPRING. 


The birds ivstinctively hail the dawning of spring. 
Their notes already proclaim its approach. Why should 
we not notice its grateful return, and rejoice in its enliv- 
ening and renovating power? Why should not man be 
thankful, that the blasts of winter are past, and the season 
of life and activity is again coming over the land? Our 
devout acknowledgment is due to the great and benevo- 
lent Creator, who causeth winter and summer, seed time 
and harvest, as well as day and night to succeed each oth- 
er. With all its privations and trials, winter has many 
attributes, which seem to redeem it from being only atime 
of desolation and sterility. ‘To those who have the dispo- 
sition, it is a period of much pleasure and improvement. 
Its dreariness and cold serve to make the contrast of spring 
more interesting and delightful. But winter serves other 
important services. It is a season of rest to exhausted 
nature; and prepares the earth for new life and produc- 
tions. It also contributes to the salubrity of the weather, 
and therefore to the health of man. The period of winter 
then, is not lost; it is not a blank ; it is not a negation of 
all good, nor of all enjoyment. 

Still the return of spring is greeted with a hearty wel- 
come. ‘T'he season is animating and cheering. And it 
calls forth new powers and exertions, as well as new de- 
lights. It revives plans of wonted labor, and of new en- 
terprise. It is a new starting point, which induces future 
resolution aud effort. It is a new stage, in the journey of 
life, which awakens dormant powers, and urges us to has- 
ten more rapidly in our onward progress of individual and 
social improvement. 

The wise and provident enter on the business of spring, 
with fresh resolutions. Every hour is improved for some 
useful purpose. The voice and the revival of nature oper- 
ate with them, and stimulate to prompt and vigorous exer- 
tions. They do not loiter till the heat of summer arrives. 
But they prepare the ground to receive its prolific influ- 
ences; they drive the plow in season, as soon as the 
frost opens the bosom of the earth; or launch.upon the 
ocean, and visit foreign climes, in commercial pursuits. 
And in due season, they will receive the rich reward of 
industrious enterprise. 

The return of spring must also awaken the feelings of 
devout gratitude in the heart of every reflecting man. All 
seasons, indeed, afford evidence of the power and good- 
hess of God. But the genial influence, the reviving glo- 
ties of spring cannot fail to excite sentiments of admira- 
tion and thankfulness in every pious heart. ‘ Man goeth 
forth to his work and his labor, till evening. How mani- 


them all. “Ihe earth is full of thy riches.” 
[American Magazine. 
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ORIGINAL, 


KATE MORRIS. 


Kate Morris—how well I remember her. She was a 
little cherry cheeked girl of twelve, when she first came to 
Belville, to the school in which I had been placed by my 
parents, some three months before. She was not very 
pretty, but her deep mourning dress and sad face won for 
her a warm reception, from many a little heart in school. 
She was rather short for her age, and her thick dark hair, 
cut closely round her head like a boy’s, gave her a some- 
what clumsy appearance, but you could not call her plain, 
with that full, expressive black eye, and brilliant com- 
plexion. Such as she was, however, we all loved her be- 
fore she had been a week in school. There was some- 
thing so gentle and winning in her ways, and above all, 
we pitied her so much, that it was easy for her to gain our 
affections. 

Kate had just lost a widowed mother, who had entrust- 
ed her darling and only daughter to the care of her broth- 
er-in-law, Mr. Charles Morris. He, upon hearing soon 
afterwards, that there was an excellent boarding school in 
Belville, under the charge of a lady he had formerly 
known, determined to place his niece there, as he was 
himself unmarried, and had therefore no home ofhis own, 
to which he might conduct the littleorphan. Poor Kate! 
in losing her mother, she had indeed lost her best earth- 
ly friend, and she had not yet learned her need of a Heav- 
enly one. 

From the first day of her entrance into school, I estab- 
lished myself by Kate’s side, and then commenced a friend- 
ship between us, which lasted for many years. She Jearn- 
ed quicker than I did, but as I was much fonder of study 
than she, I was soon in advance cf her in all the classes ; 
yet this occasioned no rivalship between us. Indeed Kate 
had a natural indolence about her, which prevented that 
emulation so common among school girls, 

I soon found that my little friend was not p2rfect, al- 
though she had not many faults. The most important one 
was want of application, and while others were often re- 
proved for various little misdemeanors, the language most 
frequently addressed to her was, ‘‘ Kate, where is your 
book? Do let me see you studying.” This fault, far 
from being cured by continual reproof, seemed to gain 
upon her, and the teacher, in her letters to Mr. Morris, 
often said that she was afraid he would find Miss Katha- 
rine very backward in her studies, as she could not in- 
duce her to make the necessary application. Kate did not 
mean to be disobedient, but forgetfulness or disinclina. 
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tion to study, seemed with her to be sufficiert excuses for 
neglect of dit’. Jn her plays, she was as lively and ac- 
tive as any of us, and often evinced a good deal of skill and 
imagination in contriving new games for us. You could 
scarcely believe her the same creature, when, afier recess, 
you saw her moping over her books, with a dull, dissatis- 
fied air. 

At length vacation, so long and eagerly anticipated, 
freed us from our studies, and sent us to our respective 
homes. Kate was invited by her uncle, to spend her holi- 
days with him, at his boarding house in New York, and I 
shall never forget the happy expression of her face, during 
the two or three days preceding the breaking up of school. 
She confided her joy to me, as we sat in the chamber to- 
gether, packing our trunk. “If you only knew, Julia, 
how glad I am to get away from school, not but that i 
love Miss Crosby, but it is so tiresome to hear her say all 
the time, ‘‘ do study, Kate,” that any change is a relief to 
me.” ‘ But,” I ventured toremark, ‘if you would only 
study, she would not be obliged to say it so often.” “Well, 
I can’t, and there’s the end of it; I believe some people 
were born with dislikes that they cannot conquer. I shall 
be sorry to leave you, Julia,” said she, changing the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ but I do hope we shall meet sometime in the vaca- 
tion.” ‘* Very likely we shall,” was my reply, ‘ for fa- 
ther has promised to take me to New ¥ork this summer, 
to see my aunt and cousins.” “O I shall be so glad,” 
said she, and with many kind words and expressions of 
friendship, we parted. 

We went to New York during the vacation, and having 
lodged at the house with Mr. Morris, Kate and I saw each 
other daily. She appeared happier than when at school, 
and very fond of her uncle, who granted her many little 
indulgencies, to which she had been unaccustomed. | 
feared that this kindness might make her discontented with 
her situation when she returned to school, but I did not 
understand the nature of it. 

I had an opportunity of witnessing the parting between 
Kate and her uncle. ‘‘ My little Kate,” said he, “‘ have I 
not been kind to you?” ‘ Yes, dear uncle, very kind.” 
“ Well, it is because I love you, and like to see you hap- 
py. Now if you wish to make me happy, and to show that 
you love me, you have only to do as I request.” ‘“O, J 
will, uncle.” ‘Nay, I do not require a promise, but I 
desire that for my sake you will be more diligent and per- 
severing. Do not waste your time, and when I next see 
you, let me witness such an improvement, as shall show 
that you really love me.” Kate looked a little disappoint- 
ed, but she still assured her uncle that she would try to 
do all he wished. 

Again, we were at our desks in the old school-room. I 
could perceive that Kate struggled to overcome her list- 
less, indolent habits, and while her uncle’s request was 
yet fresh in her mind, she persevered in the effort, but it 
was not the work of a day, nor a month, and she soon be- 
came discouraged, and gave up the attempt. I sometimes 
reminded her of her uncle, and for a few moments, she 
would study diligently, and then stop at the first thing that 
called off her attention. Things went on in this way, un- 


til an important event, made a great change in her char... 


acter. 


About three months after our return from New York.. 


the clergyman at Belville was advised by his physician to 
ge to the South, for the benefit of his health, which had 
long been failing. He wrote to a young friend in New 
York, requesting him to supply his place during his ab- 
sence. 

I well remember the first Sabbath that Mr. Cleveland 
stood up in the sacred desk, so lately occupied by anoth- 
er. ‘There was a certain tenderness and awe upon the 
hearts of the people, for they felt that they had perhaps 
seen their pastor for the last time, and the thought that 
they might next meet him at the bar of God, was a solemn 
one. But now, all their attention was rivetted by the 
young preacher who had come among them. His whole 
soul seemed engaged in his subject, and his thrilling words 
sunk into every heart. Soon an uncommon interest in 
religion prevailed throughout the community, and several 
of Miss Crosby’s scholars, became hopefully pious. Among 
the number was Kate Morris. Now, indeed, did a “ new 
principle ” take place in her heart, and the effect was 
soon visible in the gradual eradicatiion of that fault which 
had before been so conspicuous. Day by day did she try, 
not in her own strength, for. she had found that perfect 
weakness, but in that which was daily imparted to her, by 
Him, who hath said, “‘ Ask and.ye shall receive.” Reli- 
gion did for her, what the strongest affection for a friend 
could not do. 

My young readers, have any of you faults, which cause 
continual anxiety to your friends,.and which you your- 
selves would be glad to be rid of,.do not attempt to over- 
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come them without assistance from God, for you will pro- 
bably fail, but you may surely hope for success, if you 
seek His aid, who is not only ready, but waiting to hear . 
you. 

Kate’s character was changed in more than one respect. 
She now felt that she must not live for herself alone, as | 
she had formerly done, and she took a lively interest in 
whatever tended to promote religion, and though only 
fourteen years of age, assumed the responsibilities of a 
Sabbath School teacher. 

Mr. Cleveland remained a year in Belville, and had rea- 
son to bless God that he had come there, for his labors 
had been crowned with great success. He became deep- 
ly interested in Kate Morris, who, after she experienced 
religion, exhibited so lovely a character, that no one could 
help noticing the change. 

At length, Mr. Cleveland received a call from a church | 
in his native city, and about the samé time our school was 
broken up by the death of Miss Crosby. Kate returned 
to her uncle, under the charge of Mr. C. and when next I 


heard from her, she was his betrothed wife. 
* * * * 





Twelve years passed away. Kate Morris was now Mrs. 
Cleveland, and I was invited to spend a few weeks with 
her at her residence in New York. I accepted the invi- 
tation with pleasure, and received a most cordial welcome 
from my early friend. Her uncle lived with her, for he 
was still an old bachelor, though one of the kindest and 
pleasantest that her lived. He dearly loved his little | 
nephews and nieces, and sometimes when playing with 
them, would say, “ Now children, if you will only be like 
your mother, as good and industrious as she is,” (and he 
gives a sly glance at Kate,) “I shall be perfectly satis- 
fied.” 

As the wife of a Christian minister, Mrs. Cleveland ful- 
filled her duties most faithfully, yet she was not ostenta- 
tious in her piety, but shone most at home, where the 
Christian wife and mother has such abundant opportuni- 
ties for doing good, and | have never. heard that disincli- 
nation to duty, has induced her to: waste in idleness those 
talents, which she exercises so happily for the benefit of 
all around her. Etta. 





History and Biography. 
THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
[Continued from page 198.] 

Henry IV. 
Crowned 1399—Died 1413. 

In our last, we gave an account of the usurpation of the 
crown by Henry of Lancaster, and the deposition of Rich- 
ard of Lancaster. But the crown of a usurper is a crown 
of thorns. The early part of his reign was a stormy one. 
In the first session of his parliament, his barons quarrelled, 
and forty challenges to duels, were given and accepted. 
The Welsh and Scotch were making incursions from 
abroad; and, in the course of six years, there were three 
formidatle rebellions among his subjects. ‘The first of 
these was to restore the late king, who was supposed to 
be alive and in prison; but whom, in reality, Henry had 
basely caused to be assassinated. But this failed, and 
four of the conspirators lost their heads. The two next, 
were set on foot by the Earl of Northumberland, who was 
the chief instrument in giving Henry the throne. But, 
though the king had conferred upon him the highest hon- 
ors, he was not satisfied ; and raised a rebellion for the 
purpose of placing the house of Mortimer on tlie throne. 
The two armies met, twelve thousand in number, one 
commanded by the king, and the other by the earl’s son, 
Henry Percy, called Hotspur; and after a desperate bat- 
tle, jn which about eight thousand were slain, and among 
them Hotspur himself, the king prevailed. ‘The earl was 


having been brought to trial for some misdemeanor, the 
| prince was so enraged that he struck the chief Justice, 
Sir William Gascoine, in open court; who immediately 
ordered him to be put in prison. 
of it, he exclaimed in a transport, ‘‘ Happy is the king that 
has a magistrate endowed with courage to execute the laws 
upon such an offender ; still more happy in having a son 
willing to submit to such a chastisement.” This is one of 
the first instances in English history, of a magistrate doing 
justice in opposition to power. 





pardoned ; but soon after engaged in another conspiracy, 
with the archbishop of York and the earl of Nottingham; 
which was defeated by treachery. The earl of Westmore- 
jand met them with an inferior force; and after having 
granted all their demands, and persuadad them to dismiss 
their forces, he seized the archbishop and the earl of Not- 
tingham, and brought them to the king, who ordered them 
to be put to death. The archbishop of York was the first 
prelate that was capitally punished in England. 

The doctrines of Wickliffe, the Reformer, now began 
to spread, and exert such an influence as to alarm the 
clergy, who now applied to the king to put a stop to their 
progress. Before he came to the throne, Henry had 
more thon once declared himself in favor of the followers 
of Wickliffe; but now, his selfishness prevailed over his 
sense of justice and right. Finding his throne weak, he 
was willing to receive support from any source, however 
much it might be against his own conscience; and this 
support the clergy were able to give. The combined in- 
fluence of the court and clergy procured an act of parlia- 
ment for the byrning of heretics. In order to show that 
it was to be used with effect, William Sawtre, a minister 
of London, who preached the doctrines of Wickliffe, was 
soon after burned alive. He was the first man that suffer- 
ed death in England, on account of religion. Thus were 
the fires of persecution lighted in the father land. 

Having secured the clergy, Henry allowed parliament 
to exercise greater power than formerly, and thus revived 
his popularity, so that the rest of his reign was compara- 
tively quiet But his son Henry, Prince of Wales, gave 
himself up to all kinds of vice, surrounding himseif with a 
set of wretches, who took pride in committing illegal acts, 
with the Prince at their head, One of his companions, 








deprived him of his senses. 
came more and more fearful of losing his crown ; so that 
he could not be persuaded to sleep without having it on 
his pillow, forgetting that a king was approaching, before 
whom no monarch ever yet held his crown. 
thought of a crusade to Jerusalem, and made known his 
design to a great council; but his disorder made such 
progress that he was obliged to lay aside his schemes, and 
prepare for a more fearful journey: 
these fits, in the 47th year of his age;and the 14th of his 
reign. ; 


ascending the throne, he appeared to be adorned with 
many virtues, 
when ambition brought him within sight of a throne, he 
became unjust, cruel, gloomy, and tyrannical. 
which he so eagerly sought, was destructive of his own 
peace and happiness. 
for a glittering bauble. N. 


When the king heard 


Henry now became subject to fits, which, for the time, 
As his health declined, he be- 


He now 


He expired, in one of 


Before Henry was seized with his ambitious design of 
He was prudent, cool, and sagacious. But, 
The crown 


This is the price that ambition pays 
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Why do the dog and the elephant approach nearer-than 
any other-quadrupeds to the perfection of man? 

Because of the following peculiarities; the dog is the 
only animal that dreams; and he and the elephant the 
only animal that understand looks; the elephant is the 
only animal that, besides man, feels ennui; the dog, the 
only quadruped that has been brought tospeak. Leibnitz 
bears witness‘to a hound in Saxony, that could speak dis- 
tinctly thirty words. 

Why are dogs considered by some naturalists to be do- 
mesticated wolves ? 

Because the anatomy of both, for the most part corres- 
ponds; the wolf, is, however, larger and more muscular. 
Their period of gestation is the same, although differently 
stated by Goldsmith; which statement led-to an infer- 
ence, that the dog and the wolf were essentially a differ- 
ent species. 

Why do dogs bark at beggars ?’’ 

Because the rags and misery of the poor mendicant in- 
duce the imagination of the dog to see in him a robber of 
his master’s house, or one who will be cruel to himself— 
and he expresses his own fears by a bark. 

Why are dogs enabled to bear hunger for a very long 
time without any serious injury, 

Because they have a supply of some substance for the 
distension of their stomachs; hunger being the effect of 
the stomach’s contraction. Dogs have been known tolive 
for forty days without food, or substitute for food. 

Why is the Mackeuzie river dog so valuable to the In- 
dizns in the chase? 

Because its want of courage and strength to pull down 
large animals, is more than compensated by its broad foot 
and light make, which enable it to run over the snow with- 
out sinking, if the slightest crust is formed on it, and 
thus, easily to overtake and tear the moose or reindeer, 
and keep them at bay till the hunters come up. 

Why do Newfoundland dogs swim better than others ? 

Because they are semi-webbed between the tces; which 
mechanics of the foot presents an extended surface, to 
press away the water from behind, and then collapses, 
when it is drawn forward, previous to making the stroke. 
Sir Everard Home describes this action as rowing through 
the water.— Boston Star. 











Nursery. 


MY COUSIN MARTHA. 

I was a wild, thoughtless girl, full of life and gaiety, 
when my cousin Martha first visited at my father’s house. 
I had only one sister, and she was but a babe; at least, so 
I esteemed her, and so she was called by all in the fami- 
ly. She was a sweet, quiet child, of three years old, and 
considered a miracle by a maiden aunt of my father’s, to 
whose care we had been entrusted since the death of our 
mother, who died when little Ella was only two days old. 
She was a darling child, that little sister of mine, and I 
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loved her dearly; but I used sometimes to think that I 
should love her more stiil, if she were not so shy, when I 
tried to engage her in some of my active plays, and if aunt 
Dorcas were not perpetually saying that she hoped the ba- 
by would never learn to be such a romp as I was. I do 
believe that this good aunt of mine, regarded quiet as the 
most desirable thing in life. She was a pattern of quiet- 
ness herself, except on those occasions when she suffered 
her equanimity to be a little disturbed by some of my noisy 
pranks. She loved me, Pam sure of that now, though I 
might have doubted it ,in the days of my childhood; but 
somehow she seemed to have no sympathy for my childish 
amusements, and hopes, and fears. My father was much 
from home, and there was no boy or girl near my own age 
in the neighborhood, and I really, though half uncon- 
sciously, longed for somebody to sympathize with me. 
Well, cousin Martha came, and the scene was changed. 
My life received a new impulse. She understood me 
from the first, and evidently, notwithstanding my faults, 
loved me too, She seemed at once to comprehend, that I 
wished to be something better than a mere thoughtless 
romp ; and although to the great amazement of aunt Dor- 
cas, she often shared my sports, she soon succeeded in 
softening my rude manners, and teaching me, in some de- 
gree, at least, to consult the comfort of others rather than 
my own. And in her gentle, winning way, she even made 
a partial convert of my good aunt herself. She convinced 
her that more exercise would conduce to the improvement 
of little Ella’s health, and that it would be a mutual 
advantage to encourage our playing much together ; that 
my activity would stimulate Ella to exertion, and that her 
gentleness would tend to reform my rudeness. The re- 
sult must have proved the correctness of her judgment, 
for Ella, who had always been a delicate child, soon be- 
came much more strong and -healthy, and aunt Dorcas 
would often raise her hands, and exclaim, ‘‘ What a won- 
der it was, that Fanny had learned to behave so well.” 

Cousin Martha stayed nine months with us. She left 
for her own home on my tenth birth-day, and a sorrowful 
day was it for the family.” —Reaper. 


. Sabbath School. 

















DEACON TODD. 
Two Lines of Poetry Gratis, or S. School in the Road. 

Going out to church in the country, ofie’ Sabbath, we 
met a company of boys playing in the road. Says the 
old man, 

** We'll open Sunday School here. 
that need teaching.” 

As we rode up, the deacon checked his horse, and call- 
ed them around him, telling them that he hid something 
to say tothem. They readily came; for there was some- 
thing so bland in his manner, that even children, to whom 
he was a stranger, seemed to approach him with confi- 
dence. . 

‘* Boys,” said the old man, “I want to teach you all 
se pretty lines of poetry, and I’ll not charge any thing 

or it. 

The boys stared at each other, and athim; but the dea- 
con was in earnest, and they saw it. 

‘* Now I want you all to repeat together, ‘‘ We,”’ said 
the deacon. 

“* We,” repeated one or two of the boys. 

“* Must.” 

** Must,”’ said they. 

“* Not.” 

** Not.” 

“¢ Either work or play. Now, all together. 

“ We must not either work or play, 
Because it is God’s holy day.” 


I see several pupils 


‘There now, boys, that’s a good lesson. Run home, 
like good little fellows, and tell your mother that old Dea- 
con ‘Todd taught you those two pretty lines.” 

As we rode off, the old man called out, 

“Oh boys, you must teach them all to your little broth- 
ers and sisters.” 

“ Y-e-s, sir,” 
top of his voice. 

‘*There, now,” said the old man, ‘didn’t I tell you 
we'd have a Sunday School ?’—Christian Inder. 


shouted they in concert, every one at the 
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RLIND JANE: 
Or, how one may be contented, useful and happy, even in 
tribulation. 


Poor blind Jane was a frequent visitor at the house of a 
well known and highly respected minister, recently de- 
ceased, by whom the following account of her was com- 
municated to the writer. He spoke of her as possessing 
much good sense, a mind deeply inbued with undissem- 
bled piety, and evidently much accustomed to meditation. 
The minister once made some inquiry into the principal 
events of her life, and took down from her lips the particu- 
lars of her little history, though she was unconscious of 
his doing it. As it is at least twenty years ago, since the 
minister gave the account to the writer, and as he spoke 
of his acquaintance with poor blind Jane as having taken 
place several years previous to that time, she has, in all 
probability; long ere this, passed into that world of light 
where there is no darkness at all, nor any obscurity of 





vision. Jane’s simple narrative was as follows: 
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«J was the youngest of eleven children. My father 


1 had been seeking this with much anxiety for five or six 


. : os P obtain- 
yas the manager of some lime works; he was.a man of | years, but had, for some time, given up all hope of 


ery sober and industrious habits. I knew, however, but 
ratle of him, as I had the misfortune to lose him when 
very young ; and I was left with seven other little ones to 
the care of my poor bereaved mother. 

«To her, I was always the source of much anxiety and 
arrow, as I was blind from my birth. She felt more for 
me than for all her other children. I have heard her say, 
that as my eyes were apparently bright and good, she did 
jot discover my want of sight till 1 began to walk, and 
ihat she then immediately took me to some of the princi- 
pal medical gentlemen ; but all their kind efforts were ut- 
terly in vain ; they left me as they found me, surrounded 
with total darkness. 

“J have also heard my mother say, that she had some 
neighbors who were so unfeeling and so wicked, as to re- 
proach her on account of the blindness of her child ; inti- 
mating that it was a judgment on her for her sins. She 
used to tell me that she felt much consolation on this sub- 
ject from John ix. 2, 3. Our Lord’s disciples asked him, 
saying,, ‘‘ Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind ?” Jesus answered, ‘‘ Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents ; but that the works of 
God should be manifested in him.” This, my mother said, 
she hoped would be the case with me, mn 

“My poor mother struggled hard to procure us a living. 
She labored diligently through the day, and often through 
the night, and fared hardly too. She made gloves, and 
took in knitting, and used very early to go out to take 
care of the neighbor’s children. My mother used every 
morning to take me and my little brothers and sisters, and 
read a chapter or two, and then she knelt down and pray- 
ed with us. She was accustomed to say, that prayer nev- 
et hindered anybody, and that she found it fitted her for 
the labors of the day. I was about twenty years of age, 
when she was taken with a fever; she was very happy in 
her affliction, till three days before she died, during which 
she was delirious. Her memory will be ever dear to me; 
and I earnestly hope to follow her to glory. I well recol- 
lect kneeling down, and commending her departing spirit 
into the hands of my dear Saviour. 

“The Lord early sought me, and taught me to love his 
great-and holy name. When was about ten years of age, 
[ was deeply convinced that my heart must be changed by 
the grace and spirit of God, or that I could never be hap- 
py. [also saw that I must fly for refuge to Jesus Christ 
as my only Saviour, and have an interest in his love. I 
knew I was a sinner, and [ was greatly alarmed lest I 
should be cut off in my sins, and finally perish. I em- 
ployed many hours of the day and of the night too, at a 
throne of grace, crying to God that he would have mercy 
upon me through Jesus Christ. One evening, as I was 
particularly overwhelmed, I cried with great earnestness 
tothe Friend of sinners. Suddenly hope sprang up in my 
heart, and I thought I heard a voice repeatedly uttering 
the promise, ‘I will not, I will not leave thee; I will 
never, never, never forsake thee.’’ This gracious declar- 
ation afforded me much comfort ; this I thought, was all I 
wanted; and very often since, this passage of Scripture 
has been a matter of pleasing meditation and grateful joy. 
“ Which promise oft I call to mind, 

As through some lonely path I go; 
And sacred consolation find, 
And strength to fight with every foe.” 


“T shall never forget this period of my life, it was a sea- 
son of peculiar joy to me. 1 often rose at four o’clock in 
the morning, and walked in onr little.garden, for prayer 
and meditation. I was delighted with the singing of the 
birds, and what I had heard of the works of creation, oc- 
curred to my recollection, and raised my thoughts to 
God,” 

“After the death of my mother, a brother who resided 
at B——- wished me to live with him. He was always 
very kind to me; but his wife treated me very cruelly, of- 
ten denying me the necessaries of life. Even when ex- 
ceedingly ill, she refused to bring me a little water. For 
five or six years, my sister-in-law did all she could to make 
my life miserable. But God brought me out of this house 
of bondage. A person who knew of my situatior invited 
me to live in her family. I went; there were five children; 
Tendeavored to make myself useful, and I taught them to 
repeat many chapters in the Bible, and to knit. 
was indeed at home ; but the husband of my friend, through 
the imprudence of a partner, was cast into prison, and 
died soon after. The widow and children were then in 
much affliction, and I was obliged to leave them. But I 
hear that God has appeared for them, and they are now in 
very good circumstances; so true is the promise, “ Leave 
thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive, and let 
thy widows trust in me,” Jer. xlix. 11. 

“The blessed God provided for me another habitation. 
A person who lived in the neighborhood with my broth- 
€r, was inclined to give me house-room, on condition that 
I would help him in the family affairs. The mistress used 
sometimes to read the Bible to me, which was a great 
Privilege and comfort. 

“Soon after this, I had a gathering in my breast, and 
Went into the hospital. I thought I should have died, but 
God had mercy on me, and raised me up again; and a 
Poor family gave me lodging for three months. I was 
then advised to go into the country, when I came into this 
neighborhood, where God has raised up many friends, as 
you well know. 

“T got much better from my visit, and about a fortnight 
after, I heard that through the interference of some kind 
friends, there was a room allotted to me in an a!mshouse, 
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ing so desirable a home; and now, without any effort on 
my part, Gcd sent it to me. It is, I assure you, a very 
comfortable, nice, clean place, for which I am very thank- 
ful. How merciful, and how astonishing, have been the 
ways of Divine Providence! 

“ You have often been so kind as to pity me on account 
of my blindness; but I am not so helpless as you imagine. 
There is a poor old woman who lives in the next room to 
me in the almshouse, who cannot do much for herself; 
but I wait on her, wash her clothes, sweep her room, light 
her fire, cook her victuals, and pour out her tea for her. 
1 am able, too, to mend my own clothes, and in every way 
to do for myself. Perhaps I am more thankful than I 
should be, even if I could see. When I have made a fire, 
and it burns up without my having been hurt, I cannot 
help praising God for it. Oh, I can never be sufficiently 
thankful ! 

“T have sometimes, indeed, owing to the want of asup- 
ply of knitting, or illness, fared hard, and have been re- 
duced to great straits. In one of these seasons, I was 
obliged to sell my table; I was loth to part with it, as I 
had scoured and colored it, and every body praised it; 
but yet I have since thought, that it is a good thing it Is 
gone, as I began to get proud of it; and it brought me the 
same as I gave for it at first. In another extremity, I be- 
gan to think what else I could sell ; it occurred to me that 
I could beg a Jittle boiling water, and so do very well with- 
out my tea kettle; I accordingly sold it for four shillings, 
‘and afterwards a saucepan for two shillings, and then again 
a fender for one shilling. What a mercy it is that 1 had 
them to part with! I do not think I sold any thing else. 
“Goodness and mercy have followed me all the*days of 
my life;” and “ having obtained help of God, { continue 
to this day.” 











Learning. 
THE WALK TO SCHOOL. 
BY MISS JULIA A. FLETCHER. 

“Now, children, be careful not to stop too long by the 
way,” said Mrs. Williams to Edwin and Mary, as they 
started on their walk to the village school. ‘‘ No, mother, 
we will not,” they both exclaimed, as they joyfully bade 
her “ good morning,” and skipped along with happy hearts 
and smiling faces. 

Theig way led through a pleasant meadow, and over a 
hill that was covered with bushes and wild flowers. They 

assed merrily along through the meadow, crossing the 
fittle brook that ran across their path, on the smooth flat 
stones that rose higher than the water. Then they clam- 
bered up the steep side of the hill, gathering blueberries 
from the bushes, and flowers from the many that blossom 
there. 

At the top of the hill there was a rude seat, formed by 
the trunk of a large tree which had been blown down, and 
allowed toremain there. Here Edwin and Mary sat down, 
and placed their books and slates upon the tree by their 
side, as they looked down upon the pretty village below. 
They could see all the houses of their neighbors and 
friends for many miles around, the village churches with 
their spires far above all the buildings near, and the school- 
house to which they were going, looked as neat and pret- 
ty, as they were themselves. 

No wonder the children love their school, for everything 
within and around it, was pleasant. It was a small build- 
ing, but its white walls and green blinds, gave it an ap- 
pearance of neatness which was fully confirmed upon en- 
tering. ‘There was a spirit of beauty and order pervading 
the room, there were comfortable seats, where the pupils 
could sit still, lessons in which they were interested, and 
more than all, a teacher who loved them, and whom they 
could not help loving in return. 

With such a school, and such a teacher, there was lit- 
tle danger of their stopping too long by the way, even al- 
though there were many things to attract them. But they 
always started early, so as to have plenty of time for their 
long walk, and also for resting awhile on the old 
tree seat. 

‘**{ have been thinking,” said Mary to her brother, as 
they sat there together, ‘‘that we are the happiest children 
in the world, to have such kind parents, and so good a 
school ?” 

‘“Why, Mary,” said her brother, “do you not think 
that other children have kind parents and good schools as 
well as we?” 

“*T suppose they have, though it seems as if our’s must 
be a little better than any others; but I heard mother 
talking with a lady the. other day about the poor orphan 
children, who have no kind parents to take care of them 
as we have. And I remember the lady said that many of 
them could not go to school because they had no clothes 
to wear; and those with whom they lived, did not love 
them well enough to send them, but that they were sent 
about the streets to beg, and sometimes are taught to 
steal !”” 

‘* Poor children!” said Edwin, “how I pity them. But 
why do not good people take them and be kind to them, 
and send them to school ?” 

‘ The lady said they did sometimes, and that was what 
she and mother were talking about,” answered Mary, “but 
I did not understand all she said. I remembered about 
their not going to school, because I felt so sorry, and I 
thought when I was old enough I would teach schoal my- 
self, and the poor children might all come!’ 








“ That’s right, Mary, and V’ll help you!” said Edwin 
and with this resolution strong in their minds, they went 
on their way, for they had not forgotten that they must 
learn before they could teach. 





Parental. 


A LITTLE BOY. 

A father of my acquaintance relates the following: ‘I 
placed my little boy, at eight months old, upon my knee, 
took his rattle from him, and laid it on the table directly 
before him, and within his reach. When he reached out 
his hand to take it, I drew back his hand, and spoke 
sharply to him. He looked up in my face, half frighten- 
ed, half grieved, gave a deep sigh, and again reached out 
his hand for the rattle. I spoke sternly again; and again 
drew back his hand. He burst into crying with grief and 
anger ; and after a violent struggle of ten minutes, ceased 
crying, and again reached after the rattle. Ithen let him 
take hold of it, but held his arm extended, continued to 
speak sternly, and snapped his fingers lightly with my pen,’ 
till he let go the rattle. He cried long and bitterly before 
he let it drop ; and several times at short intervals, took 
it up again. But I bore with inflexible though gentle au- 
thority upon him, till he perfectly understood my intent, 
and submitted ; and then, after a few moments’ diversion 
of his thoughts, to quiet his sobbing, he turned, with the 
tear standing in his eye, and fell to patting and rubbing 
his hand on the table, without touching the rattle, though 
it lay all the time within his reach. After a few mo- 
ments, f held the rattle before him. He directed in my 
face a fixed look of solemn inquiry, which I met with an 
inviting smile, still holding the toy before him, till he took 
it and turned to his play. The next day I took him again 
upon my knee, and in a mild: bat firm tone, bade him lay 
it on the table. He looked deeply serious for a moment, 
sighed and obeyed. 

“* My boy is now eight years old; and I do not remem- 
ber to have seen him since that time shed a tear in any 
conflict of his feelings against his father’s will.” 





School was dismissed, and William and Edward, with 
several other boys, ran shouting and laughing ‘home. 
They lived in the south, where the winters are so mild, 
that the roses bloom all the year, and the birds sing every 
day, except on some very bleak days, when they hide from 
the storm in the evergreen trees, till the sun shines again. 

Tt was a lovely day ; the Cherokee hedges looked green 
and bright in the sun, and you might see a white rosé 
peeping from under the leaves, although it was winter. 
Hundreds of sparrows were skipping about enjoying them- 
selves, but not more than the noisy schoolboys, who fright- 
ened them with their noise. As they walked along, they 
came to a field in which grew some large trees. Although 
it was the week before Christmas, the trees were covered 
with oranges, which lay like a shower of gold amid the 
dark green leaves. 

‘Come boys,” cried one, ‘ here’s for the oranges, let 
us fill our hats for Christmas.” 

‘* Yes,”” said another, “‘ they are so sweet and ripe.” 

** But they are not ours,” replied a lad. : 

“*O, we can soon make them ours,” said a tall boy with 
a ragged jacket. 

After a little conversation, they agreed to leave it be- 
tween William and Edward to decide whether they should 
help themselves to the fruit or not. 

‘William looked all around, to see if there was a house 
near, or a dog in sight. All was silent, but at a distance 
were some men working, who, he thought, looked hard 
toward the trees, as if they were watching them. “ Boys,” 
he said, ‘‘ it will never do to go over the fence after the 
oranges.” 

‘Why, why 2” shouted a half dozen of voices at once. 

** Becanse there are some men in yonder field, who wil 
catch us.” 


**O you are a coward !”” 


said the tall boy, ‘‘ we can get 


‘plenty before these people can come near us; besides, 


they do not belong to Newbold’s farm, and they won’t 
trouble their heads about thheir trees.” 

‘“* What shall we do, Edward?” asked the boys, for the 
longer they looked at the beautiful fruit the stronger was 
their wish to obtain them. 

** Let us go home,” he replied, ‘‘ and have nothing to 
do with the oranges.” 

“Why, these men can’t run as fast as we can, and 
perhaps they will not see us at all.” 

“*T am not afraid of them,” said Edward, “ for I do not 
think they would see us, but God will see us, and God has 
commanded, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.” So saying, he 
walked away, all the rest following him, and Mr. Newbold 
kept his oranges. 

Both of these boys refused to take the fruit; which of 
them was the honest boy, my young children?—S. S. Ady 








TO YOUNG MEN. 


There is no moral object so beautiful to me, as a con- 
scientious young man. I watch him as a star in the heav- 
ens; clouds may be before him, but we know that his 
light is behind them, and will beam again; the blaze of 
others’ popularity may outshine him, but we know that 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











though not seen, he illuminates his own true sphere. He 
resists temptation not without a struggle, for that is not 
virtue ; but he does resist and conquer ; he hears the sar- 
casm of the profligate, and it stings him, for that is the 
trial of virtue, but heals the wound with his own pure 
touch. He heeds not the watchword of fashion, it leads 
to sin; the atheist, who says not only in his heart but 
with his lips, “‘ there is no God!” controls him not; he 
sees the hand of a creating God and rejoices in it. 
Woman is sheltered by fond arms and loving counsel ; 
old age is protected by its experience, and manhood by 
its strength; but the young man stands amid the tempta- 
tions of the world, like a self-balanced tower; happy he 
who seeks and gains the prop and shelter of morality. 
Onward, then, conscientious youth! raise thy standard, 
and nerve thyself for goodness. If God has given thee 
intellectual power, awaken it in that cause; never let it be 
said of thee, He helped to swell the tide of sin, by pour- 
ing his influence into its channels. If thou art feeble in 
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mental strength, throw not that drop into a polluted cur- | 


rent. Awake, arise young man! assume the beautiful 
garb of virtue! It is fearfully easy to sin; it is difficult 
to be pure and holy. Put on thy strength, then! let truth 
be the lady of thy love—defend her.—Southern Rose, 


Editorial. 
SCRAPS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Fasuions. 

Fashions are always changing. Sometimes these changes are 
both whimsical and ridiculous. During the reign of Rufus and 
Henry, in England, the dresses of the higher classes was costly 
and extravagant. Rufus threw away a pair of new hose, because 
they only cost three shillings. “A king,” seid he, “should not 
wear anything so cheap. Fetch me some worth a mark of 
silver !” 

The sleeves of the tunic were made long enough to cover, and 
fall considerably below the hand. Peaked toed boots and shoes 
were worn, of the most absurd shapes, some terminating like a 
scorpion’s tail, others stuffed with tow, and curling round like a 
ram’s horn. 

At one time, the English had their hair cropped ridiculously 
short. But, in this age, the men suffered it to grow immoderate- 
ly long. Long beards were also worn, so that they are called 
by one writer,“ filthy goats.” Anselm, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, refused his benediction to those who would not cut their 
hair. And one bishop, after preaching before Henry I. against 
beards, came down from the pulpit, scissors in hand, and cropped 
the beards of the whole congregation, not even excepting the 
king!, But, the rage for long hair, and long beards could not 
be stopped. In the reign of Stephen, the fops suffered their hair 
to grow till they looked more like women than men. Those 
who had not enough of their own, added false hair. 

The sleeves of the ladies’ robes, and their veils, were tied up 
in knots, to prevent their dragging on the ground. Some of the 
sleeves had cuffs hanging from the wrists, down to the heels. 

KnieHTHoop anp CHIVALRY. 

In the period called the middle ages, or the times of the cru- 
sades, the noble youth instead of being sent to school, was plac- 
ed, while yet in his boyhood, under the care of some distinguish- 
ed knight, by whom he was treated as a son, and carefully in- 
structed in the forms of courtesy, and in military exercises. 
Even the sons of princes attended in this manner upon knights 
of inferior rank. After the youth had spent sometime in the ca- 
pacity of a page, waiting on his master, he was advanced to the 
rank of squire. He was now perfected in the arts of riding, 
hunting, hawking, music, and the use of arms. If war broke out 
he followed his master as a soldier. Some of the most renown- 
ed knights, used to have their houses filled with pages and 
knights, so as to appear like a school or college. These pupils 
would sometimes amuse the people on holidays, with mock bat- 
tles; or as children would now say, with play-fight—plays, how- 
ever, in which we sincerely hope none of them will engage. 

When the pupil had spent seven or eight years in the capaci- 
ty of squire, and was considered fit to receive the high distinc- 
tioa of knighthood, a solemn and imposing ceremeny took place. 
The candidate passed several nights in prayer and watching, ina 
church or chapel, and partook of thesacrament. For, strange as 
it may seem, the religious spirit of the age, was identified with 
the military spirit; and the greatest act of piety in which any 
one could engage, in the estimation of the people of that dark 
age, was to go on a crusade against the infidel Saracens. There 
was great enthusiasm in religion, such as it was; and yet, holy 
living, or even decent morality, appears to have had little to do 
with the religion of the times. 

At length, when the long looked for day arrived, the church 
was arrayed in all its splendor. The youth, accompanied with 
his patron, his relations, friends, and companions, followedjby an 
eager crowd, marched in procession to the church, with his 
sword of knighthood hanging from his neck in a scarf. ‘The 
sword was blessed by the priest, and the young man took an oath 
to be loyal and obedient to his prince, defend the ehurch and the 
clergy, and be the champion of virtuous ladies, especially widows 
and orphans. After this, the warriors of noble rank, or the high 
born ladies, buckled on his stirrups, put on his armor, and girded 
his sword by his side. The nobleman or prince from whom he 

was to receive the order of knighthood, then advanced, and giv- 
ing him three gentle strokes upon his shoulder, with the blade 
of his sword, exclaimed, “In the name of God, St. Michael, and 
St. George, I make thee a Knight; be brave, hardy, and loyal !” 














The youth then leaped into his saddle, pranced up and down 
the aisles of the church, and then riding out, galloped about, 


brandishing his weapons, to display his strength, gracefulness | 


and skill. His education was now complete ; and from hence- 
forth, he might aspire to the highest honors and distinctions. 
TRADE. 

It was an ancient Jaw, in old England, that no person should 
buy anything above the value of twenty pennies, except within 
a town, and in the presence of the magistrate, or of two or more 
witnesses. Nor, were they allowed to exchange one thing for 
another, except in the presence of the sheriff, the priest, or the 
lord of the manor. And, when anything wrs sold, above the val- 
ue of twenty pennies, a part of the price went to the king and to 
the lord of the manor—the owner of the land. If such laws 
were made in this country, there would be a rebellion. 

CaTTIE-MONEY. 

In ancient times, among onr forefathers, slaves and cattle 
passed for a circulating medium; and they were called living 
money, and a price was fixed to them by law. As cattle were the 
first wealth of mankind, they were probably the first money. 
Things were valued at so many cattle; and cattle were given in 
exchange for all other things. Some of the oldest coins have 
the figures of cattle on them; and in some languages, cattle is 
the word used for money. Pecus, which means cattle, is the ori- 
gin of the Latin pecunia, which means money, and of an English 
word pecuniary, which signifies relating to money. 

Cat-Money. ; 

One of the old Welch laws lays down the prices of cats, of all 


different ages and kinds, with great particularity. They were" 


used instead of coin, for money. Our readers will, wonder how 
cats should be considered of sufficient value to attract the at- 
tention of grave legislators ; since, in these days, it is a difficult 
matter to dispose of an extra puss, even as a gift. But, in those 
days, winter clothing was made of skins with the fur on; and 
the skins of cats were much used for this purpose. We can re- 
member the time when catskin muffs and tippets were in com- 
mon use in New England. 
Ancient Drinxine Cups. 

The English were for a long time unacquainted with the use 
of glass; and they made their tumblers, or drinking cups, of 
cows-horns. There are ancient pictures, in which companies are 
represented at feasts, drinking from horns. They might, how- 
ever, be wrought, polished, and ornamented, so as to make a very 
handsome cup. 

Tue Seinpie Sipe. 

Alfred the Great, in his will, calls the female part of Bis fami- 
ly the spindle-side. This shows that useful labor was not, in 
those times, considered degrading. Females of the highest rank 
did not disdain the labors of the distaff, the loom and the needle ; 
for at that time, there was no machinery by which clothing was 
manufactured, and it had to be made at home. The same was 
true in the days of Solomon. His virtuous woman is represent- 
ed as seeking wool and flax, and working diligently with her 
hands, laying her hands to the spindle, and her hands holding 
the distaff. Though modern invention has relieved females of 
this kind of labor, yet, the management of household affairs is 
equally necessary; and modern refinement has greatly increas- 
ed this department of labor; which ought to be considered hon- 
orable, even for king’s daughters. There is an old English pic- 
ture, one side of which represents an angel giving a spade to 
Adam, and a distaff to Eve, and the other side represents our 
first parents, in the use of these implements. nN. 








— Dariety. 


~ POWER OF RELIGION. 


Who is this that they are binding to atree? Is it a wicked 
man that has broken the laws of his country? Has he commit- 
ted robbery or murder? No. He is a native teacher at Neyoor, 
in India. His nrme is George Christie. Oné Sunday he was 
seized by some soodras, and told to carry a burden to a feast. 
He said, “I cannot carry this burden to-day, because it is my 
Lord’s day.” They were very angry; so they beat him, and 
tried to frighten him, saying, “ Who will punish us,.if we kill 
you?” He replied, “You cannot kill my soul; my body only 
you can kill.” They then bound him to a tree, and, after beat- 
ing him again, one of them exclaimed, “ It is very strange. We 
must know what this religion is. Although we beat this man, 
he does not complain, nor does a tear fall from his eyes.” The 
suffering man said meekly, * They that mourn shall be comfort- 
ed.” The soodras were so struck with his calmness, that they 
were afraid of doing him any harm; so they let him go. 

A PROFESSOR. 

The learned Professor F, went into the country last summer 
to visit an old friend.. The next morning after the arrival of the 
Professor, the two friends went out, for a ride in the woods. They 
had not proceeded far before they come to a set of bars, and the 
gentleman seeing a stout boy standing near, asked him to take 
them down, when the following dialogue took place. 

“ What shall I take them down for ?” 

“ We wish to ride through, and this gentlemen is a Professor, 
so you must make haste.” 

“ A Professor! what is a Professor ?” 

“ A Professor is a man that can do any thing.” 

“Well, if he can do any thing, he can take down the bars 
for you.” That boy had more impudence than politeness, 


A DOG GOING TO CHURCH. 

A poodle dog belonging to a gentleman in Cheshire, was in 
the habit of not only going to church, but remaining quietly in 
‘the pew during service, whether his master was there or not. 
One Sunday, the dam at the head of a lake in that neighbor- 
hood gave way, so that the whole road was inundated. The 
clergyman informed the lady that, whilst reading the psalms, he 
saw his friend the poodle come slowly up the aisls, dripping with 





I will tell you a short story about two boys; 
was Crudle, the other was called Hearty. Hearty 
set off together, to go to a farm-house when the sno 
ground, and the ponds were frozen over, but the 
company. Hearty ran on cheerfully, turned aside 
big oak, saw a snipe on the brook, and had two 
meadow pool. He unfastened a gate for a man with 
sheep, lifted a child over a stile, and arrived at th 
with r face like a rose, and an eye sparkling with 
dle muffled up his neck, kept his hands in his tro 
shrugged up his shoulders, pinched up his face as if he 
ing to cry, crept along like a snail, and came blubbering to th 
farm-house door, an hour after Hearty had been sitting 2 
in the chimney corner. 

‘Take your choice, Will you run and act kindly, 
with Hearty ; or shrug up your shoulders, and creep 
blubber with Crudle? _ : 





wet, having swam above a quarter of a mile to go to ch 
went into the usual pew, and quietly remained there, 
of the service.—Jenyn’s Obs. on Nat. History. 
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HEARTY AND CRUDLE. 


A LITTLE BOY. 


A little boy, six years old, whose father had rece 
had gone to bed one evening, when his mother sat by 
ry fire, weeping at the remembrance of her loss. 
her son was asleep; but after a little time he rai 
and said, “* Mamma, 

“Why, my dear,” said his mother, “ 
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A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 





LESSON FOR CHILDREN. 
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“ Because you say, now that papa has gone to he 
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A gentleman more than forty years old, remarked the other 
day, “I have never forgotten what my mother said tome when a 
boy. I was about ten years old when she called me to her dy. 
ing bed, and said, ‘My son, if I am taken away from you, re- 
member I am going to heaven, and I wish you to meet me 
there!” “ Ah,” said he, “ that language has followed me ever 


A Polish prince was accustomed to carry the picture of his 
father always in his bosom; and on any particular occasion he 
would take it out, and view it, and say, “ Let me do nothing un- 
becoming so excellent a father!” 








Poetry. 








TO A SLEEPING BOY. 
Sleep on! sleepon! beguiling 
The hours with happy rest; 
Sleep! by that dreamy smiling 
I know that thou art blest. 
Thy mother over thee hath. leant 
o guard thee from annoy, 
And the angel of the innocent, 
Was in that dream, my boy! 


The tinting of the summer rose 
Is on that pillow’d cheek, 
And the quietness of summer thought 
Has made thy forehead meek ; 
And yet that little, ample brow, 
And arching lip, are fraught 
With pledges of high manliness 
And promises of thought. 


- Thy polished limbs are rounded out 


As in the autumn fruit, 
And full and ready is the voice 
That slumber hath made mute; 
And looking on thy perfect form, 
Hearing thy pleasant tone,— 
T almost weep for joy, my son, 
To know thee for my own. 


Sleep on! thine eye seems looking through 
The half transparent lid, 
As if its free and radiant glance 
Impatiently were hid ; 
But ever as I kneel to pray, 
And in my fullness, weep, 
I thank the Giver of my child, 
For that pure gift of sleep— 
[half believe they take thee, then, 
Back to a better world again. 


And so sleep on! If thou hast worn 

_ An angel’s shining wing, 

The watch that they have lov’d to keep 
Hath been a blessed thing; 

And if thy spirit hath been Sim 
With spotless thoughts alone, 

A mother’s silent ministry 
Is still a holy one— 

And [ will pray that there may be, 

A shining wing in wait for thee. 


PN NER nen 


SONNET. 
I care not that the world, when I am dead, 
Remember me; I care not that they come 
To see the place where I shall lay my’head, 


Ror—1J827, 


Or praise me with low voices at my tomb ; 


I would not even a recording stone 


Should tell them what I was—when I am gone. 
There are a few who love me—whom I love— 


Gentle and gifted spirits, who would weep, 
But not that I had found rest above, 

And in their hearts my trifling virtues keep; 
And one, whom I have folded like a dove 

In my affections, would lie down and sleep 
Softly beside me—and I should not care, 


That any one should know that I was there. Ror. 











(\G A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s Companion, 
bound, may be had at this office, for One Dollar a Volume. 
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